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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Our Eastern Question. By Thomas F. Millard. New York: 
The Century Company, 1916. 

For two reasons Mr. Millard's book about the internal conditions 
and the external situation of China is worthy to be read and care- 
fully pondered. 

In the first place, the author views events through a long per- 
spective. Though he has a thesis to maintain — the thesis, namely 
that the United States should defend the "open door" doctrine 
in China, both for the protection of China and for the safeguarding 
of American interests — it is not apparent that his historic resume 
of Chinese affairs from the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war 
to the present is in any way biased by prepossession in favor of the 
policy he advocates. On the contrary, this resume is of independ- 
ent value as an uncommonly thorough and intelligible summary 
of facts, extending through a period of sufficient length to war- 
rant the drawing of inferences. The patience and skill with which 
the author reduces Far Eastern problems to their simplest terms, 
the evident moderation and maturity of the judgments he passes 
upon men and events, the freedom of his narrative from any merely 
jingoistic or alarmist tendency, are qualities which recommend the 
book to the reader who desires knowledge rather than argument. 

In the second place, Mr. Millard, who has long resided in the 
Far East — formerly as correspondent for American publications, 
and for the last five years as editor of the China Press (Shanghai) 
— gives what may be called an American view of Chinese affairs 
from the inside. Although it may be that Mr. Millard's peculiar 
point of observation leads him to overstress the importance of 
American interests in China and the obligation of the United States 
to join in the solving of geographically distant world problems, or 
to overestimate the danger of America from Japan, the picture he 
makes from this standpoint of the Far Eastern problem as a 
whole is coherent and in its logical outlines convincing, whatever 
may be thought of its shading and color. 

The dominating thought of Mr. Millard's treatise is, that the 
Hay Doctrine is a morally sound and practically sufficient policy— 
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good for China, good for the United States, good for all the Euro- 
pean Powers if they could be brought to accept it and without excep- 
tion to observe it faithfully. As has been said, however, the value 
of the work as a whole does not hang altogether upon the truth of 
this leading idea. 

The author begins with a discussion of the shift of policies and 
conditions in the Far East which, after the end of the Russo- 
Japanese war "upset the quasi-stability gained by general accept- 
ance of the Hay Doctrine" and resulted in a "slump back to the 
sphere policy," fraught as that policy is with injustice and danger. 
In this connection, he reviews the failure of the Knox plan for the 
neutralization of railroads in China, maintaining that Mr. Knox's 
efforts resulted at least in a sharp and timely definition of funda- 
mental issues. It became clear, as a result of this failure, Mr. Mil- 
lard concludes, that foreign nations asserted "the right to interfere 
in business transactions between American citizens and the Chinese 
Government, in violation of treaties between the United States and 
China, and of covenants of those Governments with China and the 
United States; a doctrine which is susceptible of world-wide ap- 
plication." 

Mr. Millard then proceeds to tell the story of the Chinese Revo- 
lution and of the period of reconstruction which followed it. He 
-describes, with what appears to be a real grasp of the situation, and 
with manifest sympathy, Yuan Shih K'ai's difficult game of 
political finesse, while he dismisses Sun Yat Sen as "a sincere and 
patriotic man . . . ignorant of conditions in China, of Chinese 
political problems, and of Chinese popular psychology." The re- 
sult of the rebellion of 1913, in fact, convinced foreign residents of 
China that the alternative lay "between Yuan Shih K'ai and 
chaos." It became evident, too, that "Chinese opinion was with 
the government and against reform by revolution." Moreover, in 
the opinion of Mr. Millard and other observers, it revealed the fact 
that Japan was "intriguing in a disturbing way in Chinese 
politics." 

At this stage in Mr. Millard's discussion the reader probably 
will have been pretty fully convinced that the path of safety for 
China in its present state is that which Yuan Shih K'ai attempted 
to follow ; and that there exists in the country a body of conserva- 
tive popular opinion that might have made that policy entirely suc- 
cessful. Young China, to be sure, "has fretted under Yuan's con- 
servatism and so-called reactionary tendencies"; and "it is to the 
Young China element," adds Mr. Millard, "that China must look 
for regeneration .... but the day when Young China can be in- 
trusted exclusively with the direction of the nation has not yet 
arrived." 

Very interesting in connection with the whole problem of China's 
reconstruction is the author's discussion of the six-Power loan and 
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of the effect upon China and upon American prestige in China of 
the "withdrawal of American bankers from that loan. With great 
fullness the author develops his view of China's political and 
financial position and of the duty toward her of a friendly nation. 
In brief, since China must have loans if she is to become stable, 
and since loans are impossible without the security that govern- 
ment backing gives, it was not a friendly act on the part of our 
Government to withhold that backing. In other words, Mr. Millard 
holds, not illogieally, that the same method which may be, and has 
been, used for the disintegration of China may be and ought to be 
used as a means to preserve her integrity. It is obvious that here 
is one of those cases in which the righteousness of theory (as repre- 
sented by the principle of non-interference in another nation's af- 
fairs) and the righteousness which regards the immediate end do not 
coincide. 

From this point onwards the treatise advances upon still more 
controversial ground ; it becomes an effort to prove that Japan is by 
fixed policy hostile both to China and to the United States, while 
the United States, by right and logic, the best friend of China. 
Mr. Millard's analysis of Japanese; policy, beginning with the 
seizure of Kiaocheu, is thorough and impressive. His discussion 
of the effect upon the United States of Japan's belief in "irrepressi- 
ble expansion" seems better founded than most of the arguments 
which advocates of preparedness have found to justify their fears of 
war. If the facts have not been generally appreciated in the United 
States Mr. Millard would find the explanation in those causes 
which he explains in his outspoken and interesting chapter upon 
"International Publicity and the Far East." 

At lowest, it may be said of Mr. Millard's book as an argument 
for preparedness and for a positive American policy in China, 
that it makes a far deeper impression than do most arguments of 
similar tenor not only through its massing of important facts but 
also by virtue of what seems an unusual frankness — a quality that 
is easy to distinguish from mere rhetorical assertiveness. 



Alfred Russel Wallace: Letters and Reminiscences. By 
James Marchant. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1916. 

The place of Alfred Russel Wallace in the first rank of thinkers 
is forever assured. In spite of his modesty, his anxiety that the 
chief credit should always be given to Darwin, Wallace has been 
highly and justly honored as the co-diseoverer of the great principle 
of Natural Selection. He himself might have objected even to the 
term "co-discoverer," in so far as it might seem to imply co- 
incidence in time between Darwin's flash of insight and his own. 
Just how the matter stood, Wallace explained, not for the first time 



